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Reported Dates of papers : 
Ho. Names of Newspapers. Place of publication, —, and — for the REMARKS. 
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2 . Pratikar” | Ditto ‘i 6u3 Sth ditto. 4 
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| Reported Dates of papers received 
No. Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. Bamber =f and — for the REMARKS, 
Untya. | Orissa Division. 
Weekly. 
1 |**Sambalpur Hitaishini” ... | Bamra in the Central oe see This paper is said to 
Poche - have ee 
6 d Vahika”’ so. | Dalasore tion in the Division 
3 wemve P ™ on po oo number of 
“Or d Navasamvad” ... | itto a subscribers cou 
sashes not be ascertained. 
4 |“ Utkal Dipika” oe | Cuttack coo | 400 
HInpt. | Patna Diviston. ) 
Monthly. | | 
7" Bihar Bandhu si cee Bankipur eee | About 600 
Weekly. 
) | Aryavarta ” ... | Dinapur 1,000 
Urpv. 
Weekly. 
1 |“AlPuuch”  .. »- | Bankipur 7 600 | Sth July, 1898. 
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BENGALI. RassHauni Division. 
Weekly. oa 
1 | “Hindu Ranjika” .. | Boalia, Rajshahi __... 248 | Sth ditto. 
9 |“ Rangpur Dikprakash” ...| Kakina, Rangpur... 180 tes eee This paper is not re- 
HINndI. olerly publ ° omega 
Monthly. 
1 |‘ Darjeeling Mission ke Masik} Darjeeling ee aa July, 1898. 
Samachar Patrika.”’ 
| 
BENGALI. 
ae Dacca Division. 
Fortnightly. 
1 |“ Faridpur Hitaishini’® _,.. | Faridpur oe 766 
9 |‘* Kasipur Nivasi”’ .». | Kasipur, Barisal sie 316 
Weekly. 
1 |“ Barisal Hitaishi”’ .. | Barisal wai 300 
3g | “Charu Mihir” -+ | Mymensingh 900 | 4th July, 1898. 
3 | “ Dacca Prakash . .. | Dacca ou 2,400 | 10th = ditto. 
4 | “Sanjay” «. | Faridpur me erate 8th _— ditto. 
6 | “Saraswat Patra” .- | Dacca ... |About 600| 9th — ditto. | 
ENGLISH AND Benoa. | 
Weekly. 
1 |“ Dacca Gazette” ». | Dacca sey 600 } 11th = ditto. 
| Brnaati. Cuittacone Division, 
| Fortnightly. | 
1 |‘ ‘Tripura Hitaishi” we. | Comilla a 450 | 
Weekly. 
1 | “Jyoti” oe se. | Chittagon itto. 
2 |“ Sansodhini” ... ue Ditto 4 ae “$a. - om 
BENGALI. Assam. 
Fortnightly. 
1 : Paridarsak r wis Sy lhet ooo 000 000 | 
2g )“Silchar” | Silchar, Cachar _—,, Ist fortnight of June, 
1898. 
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I.—Forer1cn PoLitrCs, 


The Bharat Mitra of the 9th July says that Russia, Germany and 
France are all eager to establish their supremacy 
a in China. England, whose object. is to protect the 
Chinese Empire, has more than once intimated to them that they should not 
‘nterfere in the affairs of China, but they have not listened to her. If England 
has at all a mind to render a friendly service to China at this critical time, the 
best thing she can do is to at once undertake to remodel the Chinese army and 
employ it against those interlopers. 


IIl.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


(a)—Police, 


2. A correspondent writes in the Charu Mihir of the 4th July to say 
ndler ‘Duni Saheb’ oat Government should issue a special circular 
eee ’ for the suppression of the ‘' Duni Sahebs”—a class 
of swindlers who have begun to trade on the credulity of simple villagers. 
Their procedure is very simple. They appearin a village and, after securing the 
services of a few wicked persons, give out that in two, three or four days they 
will return double of what may be deposited with them. Those villagers who 
are in their employ at once publicly deposit money with them and are paid 
back as promised. Gradually the trick succeeds and large sums are deposited 
with them by villagers, whoeven gothe lengthof selling their household utensils 
and cattle for the purpose. One such Duni Saheb appeared in Jaishtha last, in the 
Halioa village, and began operations on such a grand scale that he employed 
four clerks and eight guards to guard the deposits. The police surrounded 
this man’s house on the 20th June, but while his clerks were arrested, he 
himself managed to escape with the aid of the villagers. It is said that on 
that day he had with him at least Rs. 10,000, of which Rs. 7,600 had been 
deposited on the 18th June. The police wanted to distribute what was left 
among the depositors, but an armed band of budmashes looted the money. People 
now say that the Duni Saheb’s transactions resemble those of the Vollector. 

In the Atharabari side of the district many have suffered on this account. 
Last year, a ‘“‘Duni Saheb” was placed before the Deputy Magistrate of 
Kisorganj, who transferred the case to the file of an Honorary Magistrate. 
The acquittal of the accused, however, has made all “‘ Duni Sahebs” more 
daring in their designs. The matter should engage the attention of the District 
Magistrate and of the District Superintendent of Police. 

3. <A correspondent of the Aitavadi of the 8th July complains that a 

s dicia die & ha ha tiger has appeared in Rudragram, a village under 
Lia the Jamalpur thana in the Burdwan district, in a 
_ _ wood called Rankani Devi’s wood, and is killing 

cattle. The attention of the authorities is drawn to this. | 

4. The Serampore police case, writes the Bangavast of the 9th July, in 
which Babu Kanti Bhusan Bhattacharyya prose- 
cuted a head constable and four constables belong- 
ing to the Serampore police, has been withdrawn by the complainant on the 
accused tendering an apology in court. Babu Kanti Bhusan has done well in 
om iy | the accused. Itis true that the police, accused of oppression, and 
highhandedness, are rarely found to apologise to the oppressed. It is also true 
that the police would not have apologised if their offence had not been a serious 
one, and it is equally true that for such a serious offence a severe punishmert 
ought to have been meted out to the accused. No one, to tell the truth, would 
have been at all sorry if this had been the case. But it must nevertheless be 
said that Kanti Babu has acted like a Brahman and has been true to the 
glorious traditions of his sacred caste by forgiving even those who beat him, 
Oppressed him, wrongfully confined him, and put him to great trouble and 


expense by compelling him to seek the protection of the law. None but a 
Brahman could act so generously. ; 


The Serampore police case 
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(b)— Working of the Courts. 


5. The Murshidabad Hitaisht of the 6th July complains that the Collector 
: of the district has issued an order to the effect that 
ern rrite of the Collector of neither pleaders, and mukhtars, nor outsiders will 
2 have admittance to any of the offices subordin ate 
tohim. The order is causing great inconvenience, Before this the public 
had permission to enter every office except the record room and the treasu 
but public work never suffered on that account. A similar practice is followed 
in the Civil Courts, where more valuable records and deeds are kept. In man: 
cases the Collector does not then andthere pass orders on applications reesived. 
and unless the lawyers have access to the clerks the parties whom they repre- 
sent cannot know what orders have been passed, if those orders are not notified 
in some conspicuous place outside the offices, or if the clerks do not seek out the 
parties in order to inform them of the same. There are, again, many matters 
in which pleaders and mukhtars are required to communicate with sarishtadars. 
The Collector did not perhaps consider all this, or he would not have issued 
such an order. 


6. The Mihir-o-Sudhakar of the 8th July writes that the authorities should 
: see that the cow-killing case pending between the 
Chanchra zamindar family and their Musalman 
raiyats is compromised. [Ill-feeling between zamindars and raiyats is never 
desirable. Itis to be hoped that the Chanchra zamindar family will affection- 
ately treat their Musalman raiyats. The zamindar ought to be u father unto 
his raiyats. If he treats them ill, where will they go for pro tection? 


7. The Mitavazi of the 8th July has the following on Maulvi Fazlul 
Karim, Subdivisional Officer of Munshiganj in the 
Dacca district :— 

The Maulvi Sahib does not hold court at a 
fixed time, nor is there any time fixed for his office inspection. A correspond- 
ent writes that on the 20th December last the Subdivisional Officer held 
court at 8-30 p.m. He held another court on the 21st early in the morning.. 
This last court has been shown as the court of the 21st , Sea oon In that 
court a case under section 352 was struck off, because the cumplainant was 
absent. The Deputy Magistrate started for Calcutta at 8 a.m. of the 21st, but, 
strangely enough, it appears from his travelling allowance bill that he has 
charged his halting allowance for the whole day. ‘The correspondent says that 
the Subdivisional Officer cares more for touring than for holding court.. It is. 
doubtful whether he holds court at Munshiganj for more than eight or ten days 
in the month. He does not care for the convenience of litigants; his sole care 
is to draw as much as possible in the shape of travelling allowance. 

Here are a few instances to show how the Subdivisional Officer manages to 
swell his travelling allowance bill. The day before the Puja vacation the 
Maulvi Sahib held court at Sekharnagar and the day after the vacation he was 
to hold court at Buaram, a village close to Sekharnagar and only two or three 
hours’ journey fromhishome. After the Puja vacation, the Subdivisional Officer 
ought to have held court at his head-quarters. But he did not do so, so little 
mindful is le of the convenience of those who have to resort to his court. It1s, 
moreover, to be noticed that no court was held even at Baram, the day after the 
Puja vacation ; court was held one day later. Unlike his predecessors, the Maulv1 
Sahib never holds court for four or five consecutive days in any one B mye 
The Deputy Magistrate acts in this way not only to harass litigants, but also to 
swell his travelling allowance bill. The halting allowance for a Deputy 
Magistrate is only Rs. 6 per atem, but the travelling allowance is at the rate of 
%annas per mile. The Maulvi Sahib therefore tries his best to travel twenty 
or thirty miles a day instead of halting for a day at any one place. Take any 
of his travelling allowance bills and you will get a proof of our statement. 
Here is one instance. On tlie 19th July last, the Maulvi Sahib went to 
Geinages from Munshiganj and halted there fortwo days. He returned to 
Munshi and went the next day to Bagra, which is close to 


The Jessore cow-killing case. 


Maulvi Fazlul Karim, Subdivi- 
sional Officer of Munshiganj. 


ganj on the 22n 


Srinagar. Here is another. On the 28th October the Maulvi Sahib went to 
Sekharnagar from Munshiganj. He halted there for one day and returned to 


( 047 ) 
Munshigan) on the 30th. The next Why t went to Jainsar, which’is on the way. 


icanj to Sekharnagar. Why this round-about meth d of touring 
ee oy RS hes the following with reference to the case in which 
Shes Babu Sarada Prasad Chatterji, senior Deputy 
An offending Deputy Magistrate. Woasistrate of Bhagalpur is said to have altered, his 
judgment after delivering it:— — e me dace ca 8 
' According to the Indian Penal Code it 18 committing forgery to make a 


false document with a dishonest intention, and itis making a false document | 


to alter its date. Will the Government consider whether Sarada Babu has 
brought himself within the purview of the forgery seetions of the Penal Code ? 
The seal of the Court on a judgment is held to be sufficient guarantee for its 
enuineness. If such » document can be tampered with in the way in which 
it has been in the present instance, we cannot say how justice can be smoothly 
administered. The defence in the case in question have brought a serious 
charge against Sarada Babu. Thirty years ago, the bringing of such a charge 
inst a judicial officer would have thrown the country into a convulsion. 
But that is not the case now-a-days. We know why the High Court has not 
specially criticised the Deputy Magistrate’s conduct, still we are obliged to say 
that its comments upon his conduct ought to have been a little more severe. 

But Sarada Babu not only altered a public document, but also declined to 
stay proceedings even when a rule was issued against him. He disobeyed the 
High Court and plainly disregarded its orders. This is no doubt a serious 
offence. Many Magistrates are now-a-days found to treat the High Court 
with contempt. Itis the High Court which often saves people from perse- 
cution by high-handed Magistrates and has up to this time maintained the 
confidence of the public in the British administration of justice. Magistrates 
ought to be severely punished for treating the High Court with contempt. 

Sarada Babu is a native Magistrate. He has been long adorning the 
Bench, and we have not up to this time had to say anything against him, Still 
we cannot ask the Government to ignore the serious charge which has been 
brought against him. That Sarada Babu is a native Magistrate is no reason 
why we should not criticise his conduct in the way in which we would have 
criticised the conduct of a European Magistrate. We hope that Sir John 
Woodburn’s notice will be drawn to the case under notice. 

9. The same paper writes that a Barrister has been selected in England 

| ; for appointment in the place of Mr. Justice 

awe Justice Trevelyan's success- ‘Trevelyan. Mr. Justice Trevelyan came from the 

. Indian Bar. Would it not have been well to take 
a Barrister from the Indian Bar to fill his place? 

10. It is long since, writes the same paper, the appeal against the 

oe acquittal in the Burdwan murder case was heard. 

murdereee. SS ._~COne. fails to understand why the High Court is 

taking so much time to deliver its judyment. 

11, A correspondent of the same paper complains that Isan Chandra Kahali, 

a a ae a stampvendor who sells stamps at Chakadh and 
aan . memP*  Mulfatganj within the jurisdiction of the Palang 
| thana in the Faridpur district, is in the habit of selling 

a four-anna stamp for four annas and-a-half, an eight-anna stamp for eight 
annas and a-half, and soon. The local public puts up with this loss rather than 
incur the expense of complaining to the Subdivisional Officer against the vendor. 


They had lodged a complaint with the late Subdivisional Officer, but no notice 
was taken of it. | 


The editor observes that such complaints against stamp-vendors are rife _ 


in the mufassal. The authorities should take steps to remove the cause of 
complaint. 


12, ‘The same paper writes as follows with reference to the decision of the 


Hi 
The High Court in the case of r. - ° : 
the Police Sub-Inspector of My- Police Sub Inspector of Mymensingh, who had 


mensingh. acquitted by a Deputy Magistrate, but was ordered 
to be re-tried by the District Judge. ; 

The High Court has observed that the District Judge had no power to 

order a re-trial in this case, and it has accordingly cancelled his order. The 

Honourable Judges have also ordered the District J udge’s remarks on the 


igh Court in the case of Baradanath ecnicenry tha 
‘been 


/ 
flrravaD1, 
July Sth, 1898. 
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HiTaVaDi. 


Ce). 


vernment, the District Magistrate and the Deputy Magistrate to be expunged 

pa his pa Hag We do not know whether the High Court has the power 

to mutilate the judgment of a lower court. Supposing it to have, it has abused 

it in the present instance. The High Court ought not to have allowed legal 

technicalities to stand in the way of justice. ‘The Honourable Judges ought 

to have borne in mind. that the court is a place for the administration of 
justice and not for legal mer gS 

138. The Samay of the 8th July writes as follows :— : 

ne Pleaders and mukhtars are going to be 

m... = to improve the Honorary exempted from service as Hon orary Magistrates, 

and all the District Magistrates have asked the 

pleaders and mukhtars .in their courts to let them know the names of those 

among them who are willing to give up their profession in order to serve ag 


Honorary Magistrates. It will not at all bea wrong thing to exempt those 


pleaders and mukhtars from serving as Honorary ‘Magistrates, who practise in 
the criminal courts, for it does not look well that a man who has acted asa 
leader in a case should try the next case himself as an Honorary Magistrate, 
uch a thing is sure to create a suspicion in the minds of litigants. Apart from 
this consideration, there is a reason as we should not be sorry to see the 
leaders and mukhtars in the criminal courts exempted from serving on the 
onorary Bench. : 

Let us say why we are sorry to see the lawyers exempted from serving as 
Honorary Magistrates. It is human nature to conceal national follies and 
weaknesses, but we must not conceal such things as ought to come to the notice 
of the higher authorities, especially when concealment is sure to injure our 
own interests. It will be no exaggeration to say that fifteen annas of the 
Indian people possess no sense of responsibility. They hanker after honour 
and prestige, but once they obtain a post of trust, they do not care to fulfil the 
duties attached to it. There are many —, us whose greatest ambition in 
life is to become Honorary Magistrates. But once they are gazetted as 
Honorary Magistrates their ambition is gratified, and there is an end of the 
matter. There are few Honorary Magistrates who have the ambition to 
administer even-handed justice. The Honorary Magistrates, as a general rule, 
somehow or other go through their work and think that they have done work 
enough if they can sign their names in English. There are among Honor 
Magistrates those who cannot even give a connected account of their work on 
the Bench. 

The thing is that if you exclude pleaders and mukhtars you will have few 
among Honorary Magistrates who will possess legal knowledge. But no 
Honorary Bench can do without alawyer. Nay, where there isa lawyer among 
the Honorary Magistrates forming a Bench, the Bench will not proceed with a 
case in the absence of the lawyer. This often causes parties very great incon- 
venience, thereby showing that Honorary Magistrates should be largely 
recruited from among lawyers. 

Native Honorary Magistrates do not think it worth their while to study 
law. Not to speak of European Honorary Magistrates, even Eurasian Honorary 
Magistrates do not fail to acquaint themselves with the law. Not so, however, 
the native Honorary Magistrates, who think it a waste of time to read the Penal 
Code. ‘Laws and law reports sell very cheap now-a-days. But Native Honorary 
Magistrates consider it a waste of money to buy them just as they consider it waste 
of time to read them. We do not say that all Honorary Magistrates are equally 
pec ; but there is no doubt that most of them are quite unfit for the duty they 

erform. | 
' It will be too hard upon Honorary Magistrates to subject them to periodical 
examinations. But they may be compelled to read the law, and the Magistrates 
may test their — knowledge in conversations held with them from time to 
time. Those who will not read the law should be removed from the Bench. 
In this way and this way alone, can the Honorary Magistrates be induced to 
provide themselves with the eg? legal knowledge. 

It may be argued that as the District Magistrates exercise a supervision 
over Honorary Magistrates and as appeals against the decisions of the latter lie 
to the former, re vagaries committed by Honorary Magistrates are sure to be 
corrected, But Honorary Magistrates try cases in a summary manner, and 
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appeals against their decisions are fow and far between. This being the case, - 


the injustice done by an Honorary Magistrate has very little chance of being 


red d. a ae : 
Tre eo Referring to the trial and acquittal of one Parker, charged with 


throwing a native woman over the parapet of the | 


‘The acquittal of Private Parker. po no public garden, the Sanjivani of the 9th July 


 asks:—Even if the complainant’s story were disbelieved, should not the fact of 


Parker’s giving her a push in such a dangerous place have constituted an 


offence in the eye of the jury ? 
15. It is likely, says the Dacca Prakash of the 10th July, that an affidavit 
will shortly be made against an executive officer 


An allegation against an execu- of Dacca who is 80 intimate with a local mukhiar 


iid oer nara that the latter often induces him to commit illegal 
acts. The reason of this intimacy lies in wine and women. 
(c)—Jaus. 


16. The Dacca Prakash of the 10th J | has the following :— 

It appears from the Annual Report on the 
Bengal jails that last year there was a large 
increase in the jail population of the province. The Government view is that 
last year’s famine should account for this increase. Here the existence of 
famine is admitted, though it is difficult to understand why no relief was 
granted in some of the districts which contributed largely to this increase in 
the jail population. 

Owing to faulty regulations good men suffer in jail, while budmashes 
manage to live there in comfort, and some of them are even said to earn money. 
The prospect of enjoying this comfort leads budmashes to commit crimes again 
and again, and though they often manage to get out of the meshes of the law, 
yet the number of those who are imprisoned is not inconsiderable. Old 


The Benga) jails. 


offenders know the jail rules, and, in collusion with the jail officers, they not 


only enjoy many advantages, but’ wring money from first offenders by oppressing 
them. Ficesk the jail rules do not permit barter or sale, nothing is 
really too much for the ingenuity of the jail officers. They have naturally to 
consult the convenience of, those prisoners with whose aid they appropriate 
the best portion of the eatables. This, however, only makes the Govern- 
ment a loser. Generally speaking, it is only able-bodied men who are sentenced 
to imprisonment. It must, therefore, be owing either to the fault or the 
devices of jail officers that such men as, outside the jail, can easily earn 
enough to support large families, fail to earn enough for themselves alone as 


(d)—Education, 


17., The Burdwan Sanjivani of the 5th July has the following :— : 

wae None but the Government can say what is its 
+omomins indifference to educa- yeal object with regard to education. The ways 
: of the educational authorities are quite incomprehen- 
sible to us. In large towns private schools and colleges have been and are 
being started. This is not the case in villages, and the Government ought to 
pay its best attention to village schools and-village education. Dr. Martin, 
the Director of Public Instruction is the head of the Education Department. 
In educational matters the Government sanctions whatever he says or does. 
We cannot say how the village schools will fare under him. Formerly the 
Education Department used to pay great attention to the management of 
village schools and try its best to ensure good and efficient teaching therein. 


| prisoners. 


SANJIVANI, 
July 9th, 1898, 


Dacca PRAKASH, 
July 10th, 1898. 


Dacca Puakasit, 
July 10th, 1898. 


BURDWAN SaNJIVANI, 
July Sth, 1898. 


Those days, however, are gone, and there has appeared & change in the attitude ~ 


of the Education Department towards mufasgal schools; but we cannot say 
whether it has changed its attitude of its own accord or at the desire of the 
Government. . 

The villages generally abound in Middle-English and Middle-Vernacular 
schools. There are entrance schools here and there, but their number is 
limited, ‘The Middle-English and Middle-Vernacutar schools are all under the 
District Boards, and we cannot say why they are faring ill. All that we can 
say 1s that these schools are fallen, so to speak, between two opposite currents. 


te MrHiR-0-SUDHAKAR, 
naa! July 8th, 1898, 


Dacca PRaKasH, 
July 10th, 1898. 
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Both the District Boards and the Education Department exercise their authority 
over these schools, and it frequently happens that the rules made by the one for 
their management conflict with the rules made by the other. The consequence 
is that the efficiency of the schools is seriously affected. Soon after the forma- 
tion of the District Boards there arose a quarrel between those bodies and the. 
Education Department over the question of control over these schools. The 
Education Department tried to assert its supremacy over these schools, and 
there was a confusion which seriously impaired their efficiency. That quarrel, 
however, has been settled, and the District Boards are now-a-days never found 
to go against the Education Deparment in matters educational. Why, then, is 
there no improvement in the condition of the village schools? It cannot be 
the object of the Government to abolish these schools, The number of village 
schools has increased and is fast increasing, and the Government has been 
compelled to curtail the rate of =. to each in order that the grants might be 
equitably distributed among all. This is one of the reasons why the efficiency | 
of these schools is being impaired. In our opinion, the authorities should 
ascertain for themselves the area and population of a particular locality before 
they sanction the opening of a school there. | 

There are not many Entrance schools in the mufassal. It is not easy to. 
keep up an Entrance school. Nosuch school can, in fact, be maintained without 
some pecuniary assistance from the Government. The educational authoriti 
however, now-a-days seem to be quite indifferent to the stability of these schools. 
They are perhaps of opinion that the Government should not pay for the 


education of the people and that money spent on education is money unneces- 


sarily spent. In their opinion, perhaps, the people ought to pay for their own 
education. If such is really the opinion of the educational authorities, they are 
mistaken. In the political code of no civilised and free people in the world is- 
it found that the money spent for the education of a people is a waste of 
money. Dr. Martin should take all these things into his consideration. 
Here isa case showing how apathetic the Education Department has. 
become to education. There is an Entrance school of about fifty years’ stand- 


ing in Badla in the Kalna subdivision of the Burdwan district. There is not 


another Entrance school within six miles of this school. The school is very 
creditably conducted, passing students every year. The educntional authorities. 
formerly used to treat it very well; but of late they have curtailed its grant and 
are now proposing to stop its grant altogether. The conduct of the educational 
authorities appears to us to be quité unaccountable. The school has passed 
three students even this year, and it will be a great regret if it is abolished. 
But who will listen to us? Whatever the educational authorities will say will 
be done. The Inspector of Schools visits the school once a year and spends 
half an hour in its inspection. With the profound knowledge of the shcool 
which is thus derived the Inspector has recommended the stopping of the grant 
to the school! It is clear from his report that the Inspector 1s quite jgnorant 
of the affairs of the school. The school, by the way, is rather iaccessible — 
from the head-quarters, as there is no conveyance available for the purpose of 
going to the village in which it is is situated. It is to be hoped, however, that. 
the Government will not hastily adopt the policy of abolishing these village 
schools, one by one. It should not grudge the expense it incurs in impartmg 
a little education to the village people. 

18. Referring to the new Mukhtarship Examination rules. the Mithir-o- 

The effect of the new Mukhtar. %%@4akar of the 8th July writes as follows:— 


ship Examination rules on Musal- § The new rules will seriously tell upon Musalman 
man education. candidates. Poor Musalmans cannot give their 


children the benefit of a high’ education. They have been so long mnenng 

their children up to the Middle-English or the Middle-Vernacular standard 

in order to enable them to pass the Mukhtarship Examination. The Bar will 

now be wep A closed against Musalmans, and Musalman parents will there- 

fore neglect to give their children even a vernacular education. The interests 
of vernacular schools will therefore be seriously affected. | 

19. The Dacce Prakash of the 10th July thinks that Dr. Martin ought to 

ee eben hold the office of Director of Public Instruction 

‘ : for some time after the 24th November, when he 1s 

expected to retire. 
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(e}--Loeal Self Government and Municipal Administration. . 


90. A write in the Pallivasi of the 6th July answers the strictures made 
: by another correspondent of the same paper agen 
The tax-darogaship of the the appointment of a tax-daroga for the Kalna 
Kalne Municipality. Municipality. ‘The best qualified man among the 
candidates has been appointed. A higher University degree does not 
necessarily mean higher qualifications. The newly-appointed officer is a man of 
good character and hardworking habits. ey é 
21. The Jyoti of the 7th July learns that cholera has broken out in a 
virulent and epidemic form at Jaisthapura in the 
Chittagong district, where, for want of proper 
medical aid, people are dying in numbers. The drinking water is too bad for 
human consumption, and only a few can afford to bring in medical aid from 
Patiya or Chittagong town. The Magistrate and the District Board should 
attend to this. : 


Cholera in a Chittagong village. 


(g )—Railways and communications, including canals and irrigation. 


22. Acorrespondent of the Hitavadi of the 8th July complains that the 
| order to discontinue the running of the train on 
the Bengal Central Railway, which is timed to 
leave Sealdah at 5°20 p.m. on Saturdays will cause yreat inconvenience to 
the passengers who work in public and other offices. Clerks cannot leave 
their offices at 2 P.m. so as to be in time for the train, which starts at 2-45 P.M. 
It is to be hoped that the Assistant Traffic Superintendent will reconsider his 
decision. lf the running of any train has to be discontinued, let it be the 
running of the train at 2-45 p.m. instead of that of the train at 5-20 P.M. 
23. The Languvasi of the 9th July complains of the conduct of the ticket 
‘initia lala iia collector and Assistant Station Master of the 
collector of the Hooghly station. Hooghly station. On the 28rd June, one A. Afiz 
came to Hooghly from Bainchi in a 3rd class 
compartment. He gave up his ticket to the ticket collector and had not 
proceeded far when he was called back and foully abused by the ticket 
collector, who, on the statement of a signaller, accused him of travelling second 
class wth a 3rd class ticket. The Assistant Station Master not only abused 
Mr. Afiz, but compelled him to pay 2nd class fare. Mr. Afiz has now 
petitioned to the District Traffic Superintendent against the two railway 
employés in question, praying for an enquiry into the complaint and a refund 
of the fare extorted from him, It isto be hoped that Mr. Afiz’s petition will 
be favourably considered. | 


A railway complaint. 


(h)— ‘eneral. 


24. The Bharat Mitra of the 6th July says that the plague authorities should 

aaiiitinieiiite not stick to their opinion that only Government 

ap plague doctors should diagnose a plague case aud 

that the opinion of other experienced physicians will not weigh with them.. 

he plague doctors are, after all, men. They may therefore err in their 

diagnosis of acase. The Chairman of the Calcutta Corporation says that 

eight men who did not suffer from plague were yet taken to the plague 

hospital. This clearly shows that the plague doctors can sometimes err in 
distinguishing plague from other diseases of the bubonic type. 

25. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 6th July says that 

Tk thle itil Dr. Cook’s reply to the petition of the Vigilance 


- Committee for Ward No. 8, that the opinion of. 
no other doctor than the plague doctors’ would be accepted in determining 


a plague case, has offended the people and made them uneasy. In a memoran- 
dum, issued by the Chairman of the Corporation, it is stated that among the 
total number of seizures there were eight which were not cases of plague, aud 
that of these eight one died in hospital. All seizures are, therefore, now called 
suspected cases. What becomes, then, of the effrontery of Dr. Cook? He 
ought to get.a lesson, and he will perhaps get it, now that our Lieutenant- 
Governor has returned to the aia 3 | 


PaLiivas!, 
July 6th, 1898. 


JYor!, | 
July 7th, 1898, 


HiTavaBl, 
July 8th, 1898, 


BaNGavasi, 
July 9th, 1898. 


Buarat, Mirra, 
July 6th, 1898 


DAINIK-0-SaMACHAR 
CuaNDRIKA, 


July 6th, 1898. 
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96. In the opinion of every doctor, says the Basumati of the 7th J uly 

the plugue bacillus lives and thrives in dust, mud, 

Inspection of sweetmeats 48% Yoefyse, damp and filth. In Calcutta, native sweet- 

Si ciprussesn meats are exposed for sale in open stalls and 

therefore come to be covered with dust in the summer and mud in the rainy 

season, while particles of dust mix with ghee, etc., in the pans in which these 

sweets are prepared, These sweetmeats may, therefore, induce any disease, 

The ig i should be kept in glass-cases, and the Health Officer should see that 
this is done. 


27. The same paper has the following: — 


} Only one man knows whether the plague 
pate Proper policy to pursue in demon (rakshasa) is still in Calcutta; and he is . 
_" Dr, Cook. Babu Satis Chandra Ghosh applied to 
the right man when he asked the question if it would be advisable for those 
who had left Calcutta to come back. But Dr. Cook, who is a clever man 
evaded the question by saying that it-was one which should be solved b 
everybody for himself. But this is not the mght view. The question could 
have been regarded as one which everybody should solve for himself if the 
manner of examining a suspected patient had been cléarly described in official 
papers or if qualified and independent doctors had been allowed to examine 
such patients before their removal to the plague hospital. But as the case is not 
that and everything depends on Dr. Cook, no one is ip a position to judge for 
himself whether he should bring back his family. 

Dr. Cook has not clearly explained what are the character and symptoms 
of plague, how plague doctors examine, gud what are the symptoms of plague 
in rats, etc. If he had done so, the public might have been able to find an 
answer to their question by themselves. Byt not having done so, Dr, Cook is 
bound to say clearly and definitely whether there is any plague jn Calcutta. 
Dr. Cook is now on the horns of a dilemma. If he says there is plague, 
he cannot advise those who have left Calcutta to return. If he says 
there is no plague, he cannot justify the acts which the plague doctors are 
doing in his name. The householders of Calcutta only want him to say—yes 
or no. But either he will not say or he cannot say yes or no. Any way, it 
is a difficult position. ‘The Chairman’s words, however, are distinctly hopeful 
and encouraging. In plain words, he means to say that there is virtually no 
plague in Calcutta. 

The symptoms of plague, some time ago described by Mr. Greer, are not 
developed in those who are now removed to hospital; and the ambulance van 
is used at the discretion of the plague doctors. 

Plague is a great calamity. lt spreads with the speed and violence of a 
flood. ‘I'he English may not have seen much of plague in India within their 
200 years, but the Indians are familiar with it in tradition and by personal 
knowledge. Plague does not remain confined to one.or two houses or to 
particular portions of a city. In the twinkle of an eye it spreads far and wide 
and carries people off without ceremony. The people of this country know all 
this, and they therefore try to avert the danger by living pure lives. In spite 
of the Government notification, the people of Calcutta do not believe in the 
existence of plague, for they see plague patients out marketing, collecting 
nae cleaning domestic utensils, running about, scaling walls, and attending 
office. 

The Bengalis very much dread mahamari, When an epidemic appears in 
any place, Bengali women do not take its name. With them the small-pox is 
‘the Mother’s favour’ and cholera is ‘ Bazar bhdo.’ It is otherwise with 
Englishmen. They fill the sky with cries of ‘plague.’ Plague—plague— 
plague—is the topic everywhere, in Legislative Councils, in the Criminal 
Courts, in the Municipalities, in the newspapers, and in the mouths of those 
in plague uniform who are perambulating the streets. 

This habit of crying—“ plague, plague” is a disease which does much 
harm. They who raise this cry ought to understand that the repeated naming 
of a virulent disease creates panic in the public mind, and that panic not only 
brings on disease, but causes death, even where there is mo true disease. ‘There 
is really no plague in Calcutta; but everything is being done to catch plague 
cases. . The authorities should now encourage the people by declaring that 
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there is no plague. Just as the Qjha exorcising one who is possessed ' keeps 
on eevee ae ie nothing,’ ‘it 1s nothing,’ and. makes. the. possessed to say 
the same thing so are the mass of. people m this. country saying that there is NO 
plague. It matters not whether 1t 1s prejudice or not. Lett be encouraged 
and goed will come of it. | mere : cue 

98. The Hitavadi of the 8th July has the following:—.  —. : 

The Secretary of State is going to borrow ten 

The sterling loah of the Govern- yillion pounds in England. The prevailing rate 

—— of interest in England is low. The Government 

proposes to take advantage of this low rate and float another ye Mor 

with the object, it is said, of applying a portion of the money to the liquidation 

of the existing sterling debt and of profitably investing the remainder in works 
of public utility. 3 | Ho 

In moving a resolution for the sanction of Parliament to this:loan, Lord 
George Hamilton observed that during the last forty years the Government of 
India had invested a considerable sum of money in works of public utility and 
had thereby reaped a rich harvest of profit, As.a consequence of the ‘benefit 
derived by the Serweion from this afvaneoneree investment, it may and 
will reduce the burden of taxation on the Indian people. The Secretary of 
State’s hopeful assurances have no doubt gratified us, but have not been able 
to inspire us with anything like confidence. A profit shown on paper and 
existing in the shape of arithmetical figures is certainly no gratification to us. 
The Indian taxpayer has not yet felt any lightness of his burden of taxation, 
and Lord George Hamilton’s wordy assurances are no consolation to him. 

To tell the truth, it is the prevailing impression that the sterling loan will 
prove a ruin to India, There is no certainty about exchange. Estimated at 
the present rate of exchange, the money, which was borrowed when one pound 
was equal to Rs, 10, has now increased itself by half the amount of the principal. 


The rate of exchange is always on the rise, and who can say what the - 


principal will come to a few years hence? In the absence of a gold standard 
in India, the value of a pound is not fixed, and the gold liability of the Govern- 
ment will, therefore, always remain a fluctuating and uncertain amount. 


We do not think that the:Government is at all likely to profit by its 
borrowing transactions in England. Nay, it is sure to be launched into 
bankruptcy if it has to pay, say, two lakhs of rupees for every lakh of rupees 
borrowed, As a remedy for this state of things, neither any argument nor an 
abuse by the Secretary of State will avail anything. ‘The Indian public do 
not understand anything about the public debt—how a loan is floated and 
how it is liquidated. If they. had any idea of these things, the existing gold 
debt would have been sufficient to. cause a wailing in every Indian home. The 
Government proposes to increase this gold liability with the object, it is said, 
of investing it in profitable works of public utility. The Indian public do not 
believe in the least in this official assurance, 


It is not a wise policy to borrow money for the purpose of investment. 
This is as true of a community as it is of an individual, and there is no reason 
why the Government should form an exception to the rule. We always hear of 
want of money in the public exchequer. Many necessary works of public 
utility are starved for want of money. Not to go far, during the last famine 
we had to go to the door of every civilised nation on earth wallet in hand. 
And we have now the gratification to be told that there has been a change in 


this state of things, that the public exchequer has been filled, and that we are 
in @ prosperous condition ! 


If it is true that there has come about a change for the better and there 
has been improvement in the Indian finances, why this desire to borrow money 
for the purpose of profitable investment? The best thing to-do will be to 
wait a few years and let the annual surplus accumulate till you have enough 


, 


to invest in profitable works of public utility. 


The le have very little confidence in official statements and assurances. 


What Sir William Wedderburn said on this subject was true to the letter. Let 
the Secretary of State indulge in rebuke and. ridicule as much as he can, 
he cannot make truth appear its reverse. The Indian people have no end of 
misery.. ‘The tale of India’s prosperity is a pure invention of the imagin .tion. 


HiTavaDI, 
July 8th, 18968. 


HiTaVaDl, 
July 8th, 1898. 


HITAVADI. 
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In civilised countries it is the luxuries which are taxed, and not the necessaries 
of life. In India, however, such a necessary of life as salt is taxed. IE this is 
a sign of prosperity, we do not know what is a sign of poverty. 

Owing to want of funds, more money cannot be spent on education and 
the unhallowed union of the judicial and executive functions cannot be undone. 
This being the case, one is naturally slow to believe the statement that the 
people are in a prosperous condition and there is an abundance of funds in 
the public exchequer. The Government has repeatedly promised to abolish 
the salt tax as soon as there should be an improvement in the Indian finances. 
The time has not yet come for the fulfilment of that promise, and yet we are 
asked to believe that our financial condition has improved! Could anything 
be stranger ? jad Mk eGViE ) usta | 

The only effect of increasing the sterling loan of India will be to increase 
the difficulties of the Indian people and the liabilities of the Government. - 


29. The same paper is og A to learn that copies of the Hitavadi posted 
papa a in the General Post Office are not despatched the 
Reap tirin trseini very day they are posted. If this is the case in 


the General Post Office, goodness alone knows wha the case is in other post- 
offices. This anomaly cannot be removed without increasing the number of 


postal employés. It 1s to be hoped that the postal authorities will soon make 
satisfactory arrangements. 


30. The sume paper complains of the eg practice at Dum-Dum 
by the soldiers of the Dum-Dum Cantonment. 
etic nines aes The place fixed for this practice is very close to 
the village of Kadihati, and during the practice stray bullets pass into the village 
and strike people. Such accidents having become quite frequent, Sir Charles 
Elliott instructed the cantonment authorities to give up the target which was 
close to the village. The closing of this target has reduced the number of such 
accidents, but has not put a stop to them altogether. Stray bullets even 
now find their way into the village. A few days ago, astray bullet struck 
one Bhutnath Bagdi and pierced hisleg. The poor man is still suffering from 
the wound. He did not go to hospital fearing he might be taken for a plague 
atient. | | 
' Another day a stray bullet fell into the verandah of Babu Baikunthanath — 
Chakravarti, a local medical practitioner, when two of his children were play- 
ing there. The bullet struck the verandah with great force, loosened a patch of 
cement and then rebounded with great velocity, The boys were fortunatel 
saved. Stray bullets fall into other houses, and many of them are still found 
lodged in the walls of some of them. How long are the inhabitants of Kadi- 
hati to live in perpetual fear of their lives? Sir Charles Elliott once removed 
a good deal of the anxiety of the villagers. Will not Sir John Woodburn take 
pity on them and give them complete security ? 


31. The same paper expresses its satisfaction with the Madras plague 
i regulations. These regulations are, according to 
Pisgue regulations. the writer, a proof of the Governor’s large-hearted- 
ness, sense of justice and anxiety to rule hia people well. According to these 
regulations none but a female shall examine or treat a woman, no plague 
patients shall be removed from a house which is spacious and airy, and 
nothing shall be done in regard to plague in a locality without consulting its 


inhabitants. The Governor of Madras should be thanked for his kindness 
and consideration. 


32. The same paper writes as follows with reference to certain remarks 
sini seceded made by the Indian Nation on the plague scare :— 
viedne talinnies tx tee uae, The Indian Naiion’s remarks have taken us by 

surprise. If our contemporary’s suggestions are 
carried out and an attempt is made to find out plague in the mufassal, there 
will be crying and wailing all over the country and the people will be greatly 
oppressed. Opinions differ as regards the existence of plague in Calcutta, 


and public discontent will increase if inspection and isolation are enforced in 
the mufassal in the name of plague. When a healthy place like Calcutta has 
been affected by plague there must be plague in the mufassal, is a strange 
argument, an argument which the Jnxdian Natton alone could put forward. 
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33. The same paper writes as follows:— 


The history of the Garsa pur riot is.:as 
The Government in the Garsan- {o]]ows:—On the 27th April the istant Com- 
een tan missioner ordered the inhabitants of the town to 


their houses the next morning, so that those houses might be disinfected. 
ohn had broken out in the town, and it is true that the object of the Govern- 


ment in making the said order was to save the residents from the scourge. 


But it was no doubt an inadvisable and unreasonable act to order ten thousand 
people to leave their houses for twenty-four hours without giving them pre- 
yious notice or taking care to provide them with accommodation. It 1s not 
strange that, under such circumstances, an attempt to turn out the whole 
population of a town should be attended with disturbances. The police 
were not justified in firing on the mob because they had made a show of 
resistance and thrown brickbats at them. The Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab also has not done well by praising the police instead of blaming them. 
In Great Britain and Ireland the police deal differently with a riotous mob. 
In the late Belfast riot tle mob. assaulted the police without any provocation, 
but the police did not fire. If the Belfast incident had taken place in India, 
the case would have assumed a serious aspect, and hundreds would have been 
killed by the police. In this country people never commit a disturbance unless 
goaded to desperation. 


34. The Samay of the 8th July writes as follows :— 

It is alleged that the plague doctors are re- 
moving to the plague hospital any one and every 
one sufiering from fever or cold attended with glandular swellings. The 
allegation does not appear to be altogether unfounded, The authorities them- 
selves have declared eight cases of suspected plague as non-plague cases. Who 
is to be held responsible, we ask, for the forcible removal of these cases to the 
plague hospital? Where, again, is the proof that all the remaining cases were 
true plague cases? The authorities ought to have published a history of these 
cases to remove al] suspicion from the public mind. The municipal authori- 
ties were again and again requested to do so, but the Health Officer stubbornly 
refused to conrply with the request. 

The prevailing disease does not appear to be of a contagious nature; the 
Medical College authorities at least do not treat it as such. Why, then, this 


cry for segregation? If the disease is not contagious where is the necessity 
for such a measure ? 


After a good deal of deliberation the authorities have decided not to 
substitute palanquins or hackney carriages for ambulance vans on the ground 
that an ambulance van is a far more convenient conveyance than a palanquin 
or a hackney carriage, and that people are being gradually accustomed to it. 
Ambulance vans may be convenient conveyances, but it is not true that people 
have become reconciled to them; they have only been prevented by force from 
committing any act of violence. ‘lhe plague patient has a great prejudice 
against the ambulance van, and his removal in such a conveyance throws him 
into a fear which tells seriously upon his nerves, Let the ambulance van be 
cast aside for the sake of humanity and let any other conveyance be substi- 
tuted for it, so that the lives of the poor patients may be saved. 


35. The Sanjivant of ny 9th ‘ uly —e that Mr. Greer will enquire into 

the truth or otherwise of the story that Dr. Hossack 

A charge against a plagee doctor. Medical Officer in charge of the Lib Plague Division, 

refused to grant a license for a family hospital if the applicant did not sub- 

scribe to the funds of the ward hospital. There could not be greater subberdusti 

than such refusal. The Commissioners should enquire under what law and 
under whose orders was Dr. Hossack invested with such powers. | 


36. The same paper has the following :— 


| In reply. to a question put by Babu Satis Chan- 

Coloutte in the plague. dra Ghosh, Mr. Greer declared, the other day, 
that those who had left Calcutta might safely return. As Chairman of the 
Corporation, Mr. Greer is primarily responsible for the health of Calcutta. He 
would never have advised the fugitives to return if he had thought that there 


was any chance of increasing the plague or catching the contagion by returning, 
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He has advised the people to return, because he is confident that they do n- 
ran any risk of being attacked. y do not 
People get terrified at the mere mention of plague; but the Calcutta pl; 
excites no fear. It was only the fear of forcible segregation which caused the 
panic that took away two lakhs of people from the town. This scare has now 

greatly subsided, owing to the kind action of the Government. 
i The Government has given an assurance that those who have been 
inoculated and those who have sufficient accommodation in their houses will 
not be segregated. This sssurance has led some of those gentlemen who had 
left the town to come back, while others are preparing to do so. roe 
The plague is a terror, but in spite of its prevalence in Calcutta people ‘are 
living here without fear. Even the lower classes are not as panic-stricken ag 
before, although they have no chance of getting home segregation. ? 

_ We assure everybody that no fear need be entertained and that mnufassal 
people can come to Calcutta without running any risk. The health of the 
town is exceptionally good, far better than it was at any former time. Wherever 
the plague has appeared, the public health has become abnormally bad and’ ‘the 
death-rate has increased ; but it is just the reverse in Calcutta after the appear- 
ance of the plague. 

37. Referring to the proposal of the Indian Nation for the appointment 


of medical inspectors and the organisation’ ‘of vigi- 
“ -_ eo plague measures ance committees for villages tod towns in the 
mufassal, the Hitaisht of the 12th July writes as 
follows :— 

We cannot help laughing at this proposal. The plague scare has almost 
roved the ruin of Calcutta; why seek to drag the mufassal down to the same 

con ? Is it so very necessary that the whole country should be ina blaze? | 
If we speak at all of the attitude of the Indian Nation, it is because it has 
always enjoyed a reputation for wisdom, foresight and moderation, and because 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie preferred it to all other Indian papers. Another 
reason is that the Pioneer has quoted the whole of the Nation’s article in ques- 


tion, and will probably support its pruposal and counsel Government to 
adopt it. } 


III.—-LEGISLATIVE. 


38. It is said, writes the Mtavadi of the 8th July, wr the peg Muni- 

me Se es ae cipal Bill is going to be brought up for discussion 

The Gooey eee “J the thet meeting of the Bengal Legislative 

Council. _The Calcutta Municipality has not yet submitted a report on the 

Bill, and its discussion should be postponed so long as that report is not receiyv- 

ed. It is to be hoped that the Government will not pass such an important 
measure as the Municipal Bill in hot and indiscreet haste. 


V.—Prospecrs OF THE Crops AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


©9. The J/yols of the 7th July has the following :— : 

ree A letter from the editor of this journal who 1s 

now touring through the affected area of the Chit- 

tagong district places the existence of severe scarcity in the district beyond 
oubt. . foam eae : 

The condition of the unfortunate people who live on the west side of the 
road from Chandpur to Chambal defies description. Most of them have no 
rice to eat and are therefore living on kachu, kendui and such other wild vege- 
tables. They are not expected to live long. The heart bleeds at tke sight of 
the photographs that the editor has taken of groups of these starving skeletons. 

It is very re-assuring that our faint cries have reached the ears of the 
Lieutenant-Gcvernor. We have always believed that we ourselves, and not 
the rulers, are to blame for the miserable condition of our country. They can- 
not always know the true state of things, nor do we make any great effort to 
acquaint them with it. We have read the history of England, and we know that 
England’s helping hand does not remain unextended when she hears the 
plaintive cry ofthe distressed or the sigh of the poor. Wherever, on the face 


Distress in Chittagong. 


of ‘the earth, there has been slavery and misery, the helping hand of England has 
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ld out. The unstinted liberality displayed by England during. the 
cary famine in India has been recorded in letters of gold in the history of 
India, and acknowledged by the Congress on behalf of the whole country. 

We can never bring ourselves to believe that with money in his pocket, 
the Englishman will allow his subjects to die of hunger. If so many people 
are suffering, it is simply because their condition is unknown to him. Now 
that the attention of the Lieutenant-Governor has been drawn to the subject, 
we no longer doubt that relief will be granted. All that we need urge is that 
there may be no delay. 


40. The Hitavadi of the 8th July thanks the District Magistrate of 
Midnapore for holding a public meeting for the 
purpose of raising subscriptions to relieve the dis- 
tressed people of that. town, who have heavily suffered from the late flood. 
The writer, however, observes that the.Government, too, ought to have opened 
its purse-strings for the relief of the distressed people. ‘he Government is 
never tired of wasting money on frontier wars. Will it not incur the oppro- 
brium of the whole civilised world if it pleads poverty when it is called upon 
to relieve the distress of its subjects ? 


Distress in Midnapore. 


VI.—MIscELLANEOUS, 


41. The Pallivasi of the 6th July has the following :— 


It is a matter of surprise that the ruling race 
does not bestow any thought on this gem of gems— 
| India. The Englishman does not for a day think 
of the kamdhenu which is freely giving him nectar. The cow in milk is always 
taken care of by the master of the house himself, and notwithstanding his 
multifarious duties, he never forgets to look to its feeding. But do the English 
people who have so long been fattening on India wish progress or prosperi 
to thelatter? The householder’s idea being that the more you feed a cow, the 
larger will be the quantity of the milk it will give, he himself attends to the 
feeding of the animal.. By so doing he not only gets much milk, but earns 
virtue too. The English people are in the position of the householder with the 
milch cow; but while they are not particularly anxious to tend and feed their 
cow (India), they are impatient to get as much milk as possible. 

How strange! The English people, who have India as their fairest depen- 
dency pay no heed to any discussions about India that take place in Parlia- 
ment, although India is maintaining them atthe cost of her own children. 
Indians are no longer responsible for India ; India’s weal and woe now depend 


on the English. Those who are milking the Indian cow day and night are the 
people who ought to take care of her. 


England is not doing her duty 
by India. 


If the English nation had any sense of duty, India would have had nothing - 


to fear. ‘The Englishman would then have ventilated Indian grievancesin every 
sitting of Parliament. It is, indeed, a matter of regret that when Prime Ministers 


like Mr, Gladstone advocate the cause of a petty country like Ireland, there is 


not a single Englishman to say a few words in favour of this vast Indian 


Empire, which has, therefore, to employ paid mukhtars to represent its griev- 
ances, In their worship of the English, the Indians have sacrificed their caste 
and religion, and yet the English do not care for them. They may be your 
subjects; they may be downtrodden—that is no reason that you should not 
look after them. India is yours, the Indians are yours—they cannot do 
without seeking your protection. Forget not that you will commit a sin if you 
do not take care of those that seek your protection. 

India will never slip out of your hands; for Indians have not the power 
to wield the sceptre. May you.reign for ages, may your power increase, and 
hae be happy. As we are yours, we are partakers of your name and fame. 

ut do 


bad cast one look upon your India; do you see in what a sad plight 
India still lies though in the hands of a people like you? Do you embellish 
your favourite garden, India; it is ours only to bless our eyes with the sight. 


42. The Mthir-o-Sudhakar of the 8th J uly refers to the growing friend- 


ship and amity between Hindus and Musalmans in 
and Mente, between Hindus the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab, and 


hopes that the Hindus and Musalmans in Bengal 
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should also cultivate love and good-will among themselves,’ T he writer thus 
expresses himself :-— Hp 


‘Let the leaders of both the Hindu and Musalman communities in Beng 

their best to cultivate love and amity among themselves. In Bengal/the 
relations between Hindus and Musalmau.s have never been so strained as they 
had been in the Punjab and the North-Western Provinces. It is, therefore, a 
matter for great regret that these two communities in Bengal should still look 


upon each other with an unfriendly eye. A slight attempt at reconciliation is 
gure to remove this ill-feeling, 


Not long ago, ill-feeling and ill-will between Hindus and Musalmans was 
conspicuous by itsabsence in Bengal. The establishment of the “ Gorakshini 
Sabha” was the signal for discord, and since its: establishment Hindus and 
Musalmans have fallen out in every part of the country. Now that this discord 
has been removed from the very birth-place of the ‘Gorakshini Sabha,” it is 
certainly very strange that it.should still exist among the Bengali Hindus and 
Musalmans. Itis a greater regret that this ill-feeling should be most strong 
among the educated members of the two communities and should not be 
observable among lower class Hindus and Musalmans. In the Bengal villages 


itis not a rare spectacle to see Hindus joining in Musalman festivals and 
Musalmans taking part in Hindu ceremonies. 


We are very glad to understand that there are in the mufassal a Hindu 
zamindar here and a Hindu zamindar there who sympathise with their Musalman 
raiyats. One such is Babu Asutosh Chandra Chaudhuri, zamindar of Jadurhati 
in the Basirhat subdivision of the 24-Parganas district. Asutosh Babu sincerely 
sympathises with his Musalman raiyats and helps them in their need. In fact, 


Musalmans receive from Asu Babu such help as they never expect to receive 


even from a Musalman. A few more liberal-minded zamindars like Asu Babu 
and amicable relations will be soon restored between. Hindus and Musalmans. 
The educated Hindus exercise.a great influence over Hindu zamindars. Let 
them try their best to remove the ill-feeling between Hindus and Musalmans, 
and in this noble endeavour let Hindu and Musalman papers earnestly join. _ 


43. Referring to the speech of Mr. Thorburn at the Simla United Service 


., Institution, in reply to the address of Colonel 
a. Hutchinson, the Sanjivant of the 9th July 
says :— 

A telegram, it is said, has been sent to the Secretary of State for India, 
who is naturall displeased with Mr. Thorburn not only for having mercilessly 
criticised the frontier policy, but for having made many State secrets public. 
It is a matter for congratulation and pride that there are a few officials as 


independent as Mr. Thorburn. 


44. The Bangavasi of the 9th July thus describes the meeting of the 


a United Service Club at Simla, at which Colonel 


Hutchinson read his paper on the Tirah 
Campaign :— 


Never before did we witness such an  unprecedentedly _ brilliant 
sight in this world, We have seen the full-moon surrounded by the stars; we 
have seen the beautiful girl of sixteen seated in the midst of full-blown. lotuses; 
we have heard nymphs discoursing sweet music to the accompaniment of the 
vind in the deep solitude of a forest, and heightening their songs with their 
graceful dance, We have seen much and heard much, but never before did we 
see or hear the like of this—such emotion, mirth and frolic, such threatening 
and gesticulating, such storm of thunder and lightning, such an enacting of the 
Kurukshetra war and of the fight between Ram and Ravan, such a reproduction 
of the Ras celebration, of the burning of the Jatugrihaof the Mahabharat, of 
the slaying of Mahiravan, of the mortal combat between the elephant and the 
tortoise and of the quarrel between the goddess of wealth and the goddess of 
learning. Such a Tilcttamé Sambhava (a poem‘, such a gunpowder plot, such 
a Shaktishel and such a bringing of the life-giving herb—never before did we 


that we have seen to-day ? 
erlence. : 


see or hear or imagine. Then, is it all a dream 
To be dreaming wide awake is indeed a curious exp 


/ 
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After giving the substance of Colonel Hutchinson’s lecture, and Mr.) 
Thorburn’s criticism, the writer proceeds :— a 

Though Mr. Thorburn’s speech was greeted with applause from every side 

f the hall, a small number of officials present did not join in this chorus of com- 

mendation. Sir James Westland now stood up and began to ive areply to the 

statements which had. been made by Mr. Thorburn. The Finance Minister 

attempted to prove that those statements were neither just nor reasonable. 


Portions of his speech were received with cheers. Sir James was supported by ) 
« 


the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, who followed him. Colonel Hi 
speech was of the nature of an attempt to please both sides. The President 
Sir Edwin Collen wound up the debate with a short speech in which he praised 
the bravery of the troops, European and Native, who had taken part in the 
campaign, and the meeting broke up with a vote of thanks to the lecturer. 

The meeting broke up and every one returned home; but what has been 
left behind ?' The memory of what occurred at the meeting is really terrible. 
Many are now saying that what never occurred in India before has occurred 
now. Matters are now being thought of and discussed which had never before 
been thought of or believed by anybody.’ We do not know whether any English- 
man in India has ever spoken so disparagingly of the power of the British Gov- 
ernment or characterised its policy as one of blunder as has been done by Mr. 
Thorburn in a public meeting und in the presence of the Viceroy, of a 
Lieutenant-Governor and of the Commander-in-Chief. Such abuse coming 
from a highly-placed officer of Government after the enactment of the sedition 
law has occasioned considerable surprise. ! 


The incident is being everywhere discussed, and while it has alarmed 


some people, it has surprised and confounded others. As for ourselves, it has 


struck us dumb. The thing which should not be said, should not even be 
thought of, is being freely said—nay, is being discussed in newspapers and all 
over India! | 

Most men are of opinion that Mr. Thorburn has not acted well in this 


matter. Supposing the British Government,to have committed oppression and — 


to have been guilty of hypocrisy and cowardice in this Tirah Campaign, it is 
not statesmanship to proclaim the fact to the Indian people. The publication 
of such secrets may increase discontent. 

Others, again, say that Mr. Thorburn has done well by saying what he has 
said. Desiring as he does the permanence of British rule in this country, he 
has done a very good thing by proclaiming. Englishmen’s faults in India before 
Englismen, because people do not see their own faults, if not forced to see 
them. Hence it is that Mr. Thorburn has taken upon himself to point out the 
fault of the British Government plainly and ina manner which cannot be 
mistaken. His object is to obtain reform, the object, that is, with which a 
teacher flogs his pupil and a surgeon opens a boil. Taken in this light, 
Mr. Thorburn’s abuse should be as welcome as a shower of flowers. 

But whatever others may say and whatever the views that may find 
acceptance with others, we must confess, we are struck dumb. 


ASSAM PApPERsg, 


45. The Szlchar for the first fortnight of June enquires whether anything 
mae | has been done to make separate cooking arrange- 
ae i eee yhoo hy eg ments for the Hindu and Muhammadan prisoners in 


the Silchar Jail. : 


46. ‘The same paper calls attention to an order of the Silchar Municipality 
| to the effect that the sheds in Nazir Bazar should 
ann in “Nazir Bazar be constructed of corrugated-iron, and remarks that 


the pecuniary position of some people will not 
allow them to erect such sheds, and that such sheds will prove very uncomfort- 


able in the hot weather with the heated rocky soil below and the tin-shed 
overhead. | 


47. A correspondent writes in the same paper about the result of the 
‘She Oi tiin Diels, Lower Primary Examination in Silchar. One 


a of the reasons why the results of the Lower Primar 
Examination is so disappointing is that bot 
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ee | 
students and their teachers suffered much from malaria. The other is that 


Sub-Inspectors are not 9s mindful of their duties as they should be. For the 
last few years the results of the Hailakandi Circle have been more satisfactor 
than those of Silchar, though in the latter place the Local Board has sanctionel 

n Inspecting Pandit to helpthe Sub-Inspector. What the latter has been doing 
all these years wedo not know. Can he explain why only four boys have been 
successful in so large a place as Silchar?’ The improvement or decline of 
pathsalas depends more on the ability of Sub-Inspectors than,on anything else, 


As the present Sub-Inspector of Silchar hasnever been successful, he donk be 
replaced by a better man. 


| CHUNDER NATH BOSE; | 
| Bengali Translator. 

BeNnGAL! TRANSLATOR’S OFFICE, 
The 16th July 1898. . 
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